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be esteemed and respected in the several relations of domestic life, which, at his age, nature points out to him: he will most ridiculously spin out the rotten thread of his former gallantries. He dresses, languishes, ogles, as he did at five-and-twenty; and modestly intimates that he is not without a bonne fortune, which bonne fortune at last appears to be the prostitute he had long kept, not to himself, whom he marries and owns, because the poor girl was so fond of Mm, and so desirous to be made an honest woman.
The sexagenary widow remembers that she was handsome, but forgets that it was thirty years ago, and thinks herself so, or at least very likeable, still. The pardonable affectations of her youth and beauty un-pardonably continue, increase even with her years, and are doubly exerted in hopes of concealing the number. All the gaudy glittering parts of dress, which rather degraded than adorned her beauty in its bloom, now expose to the highest and justest ridicule her shrivelled or her overgrown carcase. She totters or sweats under the load of her jewels, embroideries, and brocades, which, like so many Egyptian hieroglyphics, serve only to authenticate the venerable antiquity of her august mummy. Her eyes dimly twinkle tenderness, or leer desire; their language, however inelegant, is intelligible, and the half-pay Captain understands it. He addresses his vows to her vanity, which assures her they are sincere. She pities him and prefers him to credit, decency, and every social duty. He tenderly prefers her, though not without some hesitation, to a jail.
Self-love, kept within due bounds, is a natural and useful sentiment. It is, in truth, social love too, as